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In the fall, fish and other food had to be stored for winter.”’ 


My HomME Town’ 


by CHARLES CAMSELL 
Illustrations by S.C. E!!s 


rATISTICIANS tell us that there are miles away to the north-east, and at Fort 

eleven million people in the Dominion Nelson, some 150 miles to the south-west, 
of Canada, but | venture to say that very perhaps twenty people in all; while to the 
few of these eleven millions ever even heard north, west, south and east, were hundreds 
of the small fur-trading post of Fort Liard of miles of densely forested wilderness, of 
situated in North-western Canada very mountain or plain, occupied only by a few 
near to the point where the boundary roving families of Indians [he nearest 
between the Yukon and the Northwest doctor was 1,500 miles away, and it would 
lerritories cuts the northern boundary of have taken six months to get him. Sick- 


British Columbia ness or accident had to be treated by the 
[his might be called my home town, most simple and primitive methods. | 
for | was born there. At that time it was remember when Bishop Bompas cut off 


nothing more than a group ol half a dozen David Villeneuve s leg with a carpenter s 
log houses with a population of some eight saw and a butcher knife while David 
or ten persons. It was one of the most smoked his pipe and stoically watched him 
isolated posts of the Hudsons Bay Com- do it. Contact with our neighbours and 
pany through them with the outside world was 

lo-day, the modern person with the made only twice a year, once in summer 
radio, the motor-car and the aeroplane, when the York boat brigade came in with 
does not know what isolation is. At Fort supplies of trading goods and provisions; 
Liard, when | was born, our next door and again in winter when the mail was 
neighbours were at Fort Simpson, 180 brought in by dog-team. Otherwise the 


, 
*One of a series of broadcasts of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 1939 








“In winter the mail was brought in by dog-team.”” 


“Then came the duck hunt in the fall.” 
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year was unbroken by visits except for Fort Liard, there was no mistaking it, for 
the arrival, from time to time, of a few it had changed very little. From the 
Indians who came to trade their furs for plane the collection of log houses in the 
tea, tobacco or ammunition small clearing was only a scar in the inter- 
However, | am not inclined to think of _minable forest but it was a very welcome 
Fort Liardas‘‘my hometown’ ,and| remem-_ sight indeed. My arrival was more than 
ber very little of it, because when | was a home-coming to me for it was the end 
about four years old my father moved to of a somewhat hazardous flight across 
Fort Simpson, the trading headquarters, several hundred miles of unexplored moun- 
to take charge of the whole Mackenzie tains; and we were nearly out of gas 
River district On arrival we stopped at the Mission 
Before leaving Fort Liard I should House at the upper end of the settlement 
like to tell of an incident of my last visit At the other end, a third of a mile away, 
to that place about five years ago. It through the bush, was the Hudson's Bay 
illustrates the point that the expression Company's establishment, with some four 


‘town for Fort Liard is quite in order or five more log houses. Some time after 

| had come across the mountains from supper | asked the priest where my com- 
the Pacific Coast by aeroplane, looking for panion, Dan McLean was. ‘Oh’, he said, 
the mythical tropical valley. Although it “I guess he’s gone down town’, meaning 


was thirty-five years since | had last seen to the Hudson's Bay Company house 
“The return of the caribou hunters with the first loads of meat.” 
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“We left Simpson with the fur brigade consisting of a number of York boats.”’ 
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[Dan was spending the night in my old 
home town with the Hudsons Bay man- 
ager, actually in the house in which | 
was born 

Fort Simpson is situated on an island 
in the Mackenzie River at the mouth of 
Liard River. I prefer to think of it as 
my home town, because | lived there for 
four years, and, in fact, until | left the 
North to go to school 

Life at Simpson was not very different 
to that at Liard except there was more 
of it. Being the fur trading headquarters 
of the whole Mackenzie River district, it 
had, perhaps, a dozen more people 

\t either end of the clearing were the 
Missions, Anglican and Roman Catholic 
In the middle was the Hudson's Bay fort 
enclosed by a high picket fence, inside 
which were the officers quarters, store- 
houses, office buildings, and the inevitable 
flagstaff. Behind and up against the 
forest were the servants and other mens 
houses. On either side of the fort were 
the cultivated fields. Surrounding the 
whole, on two sides and the back, was the 


MY HOME TOWN 


dense northern forest, while in front was 
the broad sweep of the Mackenzie River, 
here almost exactly a mile wide 

Fort Simpson was then the most 
important post between Lake Athabaska 
and the Arctic Ocean, and it occupied a 
very commanding site witha view of several 
miles of the Mackenzie River 

Life at Fort Simpson in the early 
eighties of the last century was primitive 
but, as I see it now, not unpleasant Spring 
and fall were the busy seasons. In the 
spring, gardens had to be planted and 
boats built or repaired for the York boat 
trip to the Long Portage. Spring also was 
the time for making birch syrup, and 
soap from wood ash and grease. In the fall, 
fuel and fish and other food had to be put 
up for the winter, and snowshoes and 
toboggans and other winter gear over- 
hauled. Candles, which provided the only 
light, were made in the fall from moose 
or deer fat 

[To live in the Far North with any 
degree of comfort, one must have resource- 
fulness and _ initiative More important 


We travelled as much as sixteen hours a day and camped at night on the beach.” 
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however, in the time | speak of, and even 
to-day, is the need for foresight, because 
one had to anticipate and provide for his 
needs months ahead. For example, requi- 
sitions for goods and other supplies required 
from the outside were made out in the 
early spring of one year for delivery in the 
fall of the following year, sixteen or 
eighteen months later 

Very little food was imported into the 
North in those days. A post manager was 
allowed a hundred pounds of flour, twenty 
pounds of tea, and twenty pounds of sugar 
for the year. The rest of his requirements 
had to be obtained from the country 
fish, rabbits, ducks and geese, and moose 
and caribou meat. Frequently there was 
hardship and sometimes death among the 
Indians from starvation, particularly when 
rabbits were scarce 

Our diversions and amusernents were 
simple. Every man had a line of traps 
or rabbit snares which he visited once a 
week throughout the winter. Indoors we 
had, occasionally, dances to the music 
of the fiddle, and played card games, 
chess and checkers. Simpson was unique 
in that it hada billiard table imported by 
my father from England [here was also 
an excellent library of several hundred 
volumes. The houses were heated by 
wood stoves or fireplaces and light was 
provided by candles 

While there was a very definite daily 
and annual routine to the life at Simpson, 
as at every other trading post there were 
certain events that stood out in high relief 
[here the departure of the York 
boat brigade for the Long Portage early 
in June and its return three months later 
\ voyageur was only considered to have 
reached manhood when he had made 
this journey \t the end of the warm 
lazy summer came the fall duck hunt and 
the fishery at Great Slave Lake which 
produced some fifty or sixty thousand 
white fish for winter use. Then the freeze- 
up of the river; the return of the caribou 
hunters with the first sled loads of meat, 
and the luxury of marrow bones sneaked 
from these sleds and cooked in the ashes 
of the fireplace. Then came the time when 
the short winter days began to lengthen, 
followed almost immediately by the New 
Year's Day celebrations when the flag went 


Was 


MY HOME TOWN 


up, guns were fired, everybody went 
visiting and there was a grand ball and 
feast in the evening. The arrival of the 
March packet with news of the outside 
world was the next great event; and 
finally, the arrival of spring and the break- 
up of the river 

[hese were the high points of the year 

No one who has not lived in a northern 
climate and has not endured the long cold 
winter can fuliy appreciate the meaning 
of spring. Even after an interval of 


forty years the memories of spring time 
are the most vivid of all my northern 
experiences. lo pass from winter to 


spring is like entering a new world and a 
renewal of one s youth 

At every post from the Saskatchewan 
River tothe Arctic Ocean there is recorded 
in every post journal, which the manager 
is obliged to keep, first of all, the arrival 
of the first goose and, second, the break-up 
of the river. No other events in the whole 
yearly calendar are so eagerly awaited 
or so significant 

[-ducational facilities at Simpson were 
very limited. What we had was provided 
by that saintly old man, Bishop Bompas 
but he was away a great part of the time 
carrying the gospel to the natives in their 
camps. So, as we grew up, the boys of 
my family were sent to school at Winnipeg, 
and my sisters to England 

When I was eight years of age my turn 
came to go away to school and the long 
journey of over three months to Winnipeg 
had to be made 

We left Simpson about June 10th with 
the fur brigade consisting of a number of 
York boats, each manned by ten voyageurs; 
for these were the days after the passing 
of the freighting canoe and before the 
coming of the steamboat 

[he York boat is an open craft about 
forty feet long built on the lines of a 
Viking ship, and propelled by eight oars 
The Indian crew towed the boat with a line 
to the shore and only in dead water did 
they row with the long sixteen foot oars 

We travelled as much as sixteen hours 
a day and camped every night on the beach, 
usually without shelter, but always under 
a mosquito net. There were my father 
and mother and five children, of whom | 
was the eldest | have always considered 
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We made the trip up the Athabaska River on the ‘Grahame 


that in my mother s long, active and event- 
ful life, her greatest accomplishment was 
the care and handling of those five children 
on that long journey. One died on the 
way and was buried at Ile a la Crosse 

As we proceeded southward, the brigade 
was joined at each post by other boats 
until it numbered well over one hundred 
voyageurs. It was a stirring sight, particu- 
larly at camping time and even more so 
in the morning when one crew vied with 
the other for the honour of being first away 

[he route of the brigade lay up the 
Mackenzie River and across Great Slave 
Lake, then up the Slave River to Fort 
Smith. Here the sixteen-mile portage was 
made in ox carts—all of us, except my 
father and me who rode across the portage 
in style on a horse. From Fitzgerald, or 
Smith Landing, as it was then called, the 


newly built stern-wheel steamer ~Gra- 
hame™ took us up to Athabaska Lake and 
up the Athabaska River to McMurray 


From there we again used York boats on 
Clearwater River to the Long Portage 
which constituted the great divide be- 


llo 


tween the Mackenzie River and Hudson 
Bay waters. Here the fur brigades from 
the North met those from the South, and 
for days their were engaged in 
transporting goods or fur packs across the 
twelve miles of the portage. Each man 
carried a 200-pound load on his back and 
made one trip across each day. From this 
point, after exchanging its fur packs for 
trading goods, the Mackenzie River brigade 
returned north and we transferred to the 
southern brigade 

Beyond the Long Portage, travel 
continued by York boat past Ile a la 
Crosse, and up the Beaver River to the 
head of Green Lake, where navigation 
ended. Thence we travelled in ox-carts over a 
newly cut bush trail, which led from there 
to Prince Albert, then a thriving village 
of one street 

By the more modern and comfortable 
method of horses and waggons we crossed 
the prairies to Fort Qu Appelle, passing 
Humboldt and Touchwood Hills, the only 
settlements on the way. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway then brought us to Win- 


crews 


Was 


nipeg about the middle of September 
[hus in three months we completed a 
journey which can now be made easily in 
two days 

Few of the incidents or characters of 
that journey now remain in my memory 
But | cannot forget an Indian by the name 
of Friday 

Friday was a Simpson Indian 
acted as our personal servant on the long 
journey. According to the white man’s 
code he was a criminal, for he had been 
compelled, through starvation, to resort 
to cannibalism during the previous winter 
and he had been sentenced to a term at 
the Mounted Police headquarters in 
Regina. According to the Indian code 
however, his misdemeanour was merely 
an expression of one of the primitive 
instincts of human nature. | distinctly 
recall my interest in seeing that Friday got 


who 


MY HOME TOWN 
his meals regularly in case he should again 
feel inclined to indulge this instinct 

He was not kept long in Regina before 
he was sent back home. When next | 
Friday he had appointed himself a 
judge of his own band and held court 
regularly, once a week, as he had seenit 
done in Regina. He was a good fellow 
and turned out to be a useful person in his 
community 

| stayed in Winnipeg through school 
and college and it was ten years before | 
saw the home town again. The change in 
the character of the place was even then 
beginning, and it was starting to lose some 
of the atmosphere of the fur-trading post, 
which it has now almost completely lost 
Simpson to-day enjoys the luxury of the 


Saw 


radio, aeroplanes, electric light, central 
heating, and even unemployment relief 


Romance has gone from the old town! 


We travelled in ox-carts from Green Lake to Prince Albert.” 
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His-Excellency the Earl of Athlone, Governor General of Canada, inspects 


A MODERN WAR AUXILIARY 


by *Brigadier W. W. FOSTER, D.S.O., V.D. 


VERY comprehensive term for the 
military power of a country is its “war 
potential . By that is meant man power 
economic resource, and the ability to 
successfully mobilize these two elements for 
war purposes 
Canadas man power computed in 
numbers is limited, but economic resources 
far greater than those of any enemy 
country, and a response to the call for 
service with a unity within its borders 
never before achieved, warrant the assertion 
that this country has demonstrated its 
capacity to successfully mobilize for the 
great conflict, upon the outcome of which 
the future happiness of its people depends 
[he immediate purpose of this article 
is to supplement as far as possible what has 
already appeared in the Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal about those who have 
enlisted in the Naval, Land, and Air forces 


of the Dominion, with an account of the 
services provided by those who, unable to 
enlist in the armed forces, are discharging 
their obligation in an auxiliary service of 
the most modern character 

From the moment of Canada’s volun- 
tary declaration upon the outbreak of war 
that her place would be with the Old Land 
and other portions of the Empire in the 
great conflict ahead, there has been an 
ever increasing volume of assistance volun- 
teered by organizations and individuals 
and it has been the duty of the Director 
of Auxiliary Services to so direct this 
volume of available power that it may be 
utilized with the greatest economy and 
efficiency 

[here are many phases of life in the 
armed forces which cannot be dealt with 
by methods that may have had their place 
in a less enlightened age. Armies to-day 


*Director of Auxiliary Services, Department of National Defence, Ottawa 
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of the Dominion, with an account of the 
services provided by those who, unable to 
enlist in the armed forces, are discharging 
their obligation in an auxiliary service of 
the most modern character 

From the moment of Canada’s volun- 
tary declaration upon the outbreak of war, 
that her place would be with the Old Land 
and other portions of the Empire in the 
great conflict ahead, there has been an 
ever increasing volume of assistance volun- 
teered by organizations and _ individuals, 
and it has been the duty of the Director 
of Auxiliary Services to so direct this 
volume of available power that it may be 
utilized with the greatest economy and 
efficiency 

There are many phases of life in the 
armed forces which cannot be dealt with 
by methods that may have had their place 
in a less enlightened age. Armies to-day 


*Director of Auxiliary Services, Department of National Defence, Ottawa 
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Radio and news somewhere in England 


are not relatively small groups of protes- 
sional soldiers, but are composed of citizens 
who have left their normal vocation at the 
call of duty, and who, both from a personal 
and national point of view, should be 
provided with the amenities of life as fat 
as the military situation permits 

[hose connected with the last Great 
War are familiar with the many tragedies 
of its aftermath, particularly in the loss to 
the nation of the leadership of an entire 
generation, consisting ol those who became 
casualties in battle and the other thousands 
of Canadians who, going overseas without 
preparation for the normal activity of life 
lost, as a result of service to their country 


that opportunity for development which 
would otherwise have been theirs. Return- 


ing they found no adequate place in peace- 
time occupations. Such a condition the 
present plan is intended to prevent by 
insuring an opportunity to every man for 
proper mental as well as physical training 
in addition to providing facilities for 
acquiring that knowledge which will be 


> 


i i) 


of greatest value to him upon demobili- 
zation 

Enlisted men represent a cross-section 
of the youth of our Dominion, and every 
reasonable effort should, and is being made 
to preserve their potential value as the 
leaders of to-morrow. With the help of 
our great national organizations and the 
backing of a generous public, it is our 
earnest hope that by providing Auxiliary 
Services on a scale and of a standard 
worthy of Canada and its volunteer army 
we may in the future reap a rich harvest 
in young men, disciplined during the com- 
radeship of service, broadened in outlook 
and fitted both physically and mentally to 
face and overcome the difficulties of post- 
war reconstruction 

It was with the dual purpose of giving 
all who wish to render service the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, as well as providing an 
organization to insure efficiency and eco- 
nomy of operation, that the late Minister 
the Honourable Norman Rogers, decided 
to set up a Branch of the Department of 
National Defence known as ‘Auxiliary 
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One of the camp libraries. 


Services to serve the Naval, Army, and 
\ir forces of the Dominion. This Branch 
was to consist of a directorate at Ottawa 
on which each service would be represented 
and to have a staff officer attached to each 
Military and Air Command or District 
During the initial stages of planning 
four national organizations—the Y M.C.A 
Salvation Army, Knights of Columbus, and 
Canadian Legion, who had volunteered 
their services at home and overseas were 
drawn into consultation and ultimately 
entered into contracts defining the services 
they were willing to render throughout the 
war \t the same time arrangements were 
completed with numerous other organiza- 
tions for service in Canada, and a general 
plan of organization was outlined, based 
upon the formation of a co-ordinating 
council in every city and other important 
localities. When this council was set up 
Provision W as made for representation from 
all national or local organizations offering 
to assist. Ihe council takes the respon- 
sibility within the area allocated to it for 
the co-ordination of services, and has at 
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its disposal, for guidance and direction, the 
District Auxiliary Services Officer 
there is attached to each unit 


Overseas 
a staff officer of Auxiliary and 
representatives of the four national organ- 
izations under contract to provide all 
requisite services; in England, their work 
is being supplemented by the wonderful 
co-operation of British authorities and the 
hospitality of private organizations and 
individuals 

The Red Cross Society has 
functions other than those connected with 
comforts for Canada's armed forces. This 
organization, like others, co-operates in 
every possible manner; for example, the 
collection and distribution of comforts for 
combatants is supervised by a committee 
of the Red Cross, Imperial Order Daughters 
of the Empire, and the Directorate of 
\uxiliary Services 

Educational work both in Canada and 
overseas has aroused great interest. [he 
general plan involves providing the sailor 
soldier, or airman, throughout his service 
with an opportunity to continue his educa- 


Services 


many 











tion in order that he may be better fitted 
for the immediate task in hand, and be 
prepared for the time when he may resume 
his proper place in the normal life of the 
country. A questionnaire is filled in by 
every man and, based upon his reply, 
assistance is extended. This assistance 
includes tuition and help in private study 
and opportunities to visit establishments 
where information of value can be obtained 
[-ducational work is naturally dependent 
upon other conditions, although it is 
gratifying to note that even overseas it has 
been possible to provide classes of imme- 


diate value to the task in hand, several 
thousands of men having already taken 
courses in military geography and lan- 


guages. In Canada, generally speaking 
the educational work is divided into four 


sections 
the general level of 
education 


(a) raising 


(b) Study with special objectives 


(c) commercial 


d) Vocational training 





Personal services. 





It is not feasible to publish a complete 


list of the organizations co-operating in 
this modern service. There are forty 


principal groups with nearly seven hundred 
individual organizations rendering the ser- 
vices listed under the following headings 


Athletics 
(Canteens 
Education 
Entertainment 
Field Comforts 
Family Welfare 
Hospitality in Homes 
Huts and Club Rooms 
Hostess Houses 
Libraries 

Mov 1eS 
Magazines and Papers 
Personal Services 
Religious Services 
Recreation 

Sports Equipment 


Concerts, etc 


Photographs of some of the activities 
undertaken accompany this article 
Auxiliary Services started off in an 
atmosphere of apprehension as to the pos- 
sibility of co-ordinating the work with the 
existing phases of military activity. To- 
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day, all doubt has been removed and they 
obtain enthusiastic support. It should, 


AUXILIARY SERVICES (OVERSEAS) however, be borne in mind that the work 











LOFFICER COMMANDING | is carried on by organizations who in turn 

| ALY RS OTT) rely upon the generosity of the people of 

an GE aw) (SERiOm REPRESENTATIVES] Gicuetaeane) ©anada. Those who give their support do 

| motes ioe secon} SO AS a Major contribution to war work of 
| Soe = a modern and essential character 

cr : + 1 | have endeavoured in the space avail- 

—— ASNT aN [mvc ints | able to give some idea of what is being done 

a —— al No one can foresee the extent to which 

EF ae | — — such activities may be expanded in the 


months to come. They are of the greatest 
DIVISION ORGANIZATION value everywhere, and obviously, in some 
CEEMERAL OFFICER COMBABDINS ] theatres of operation, absolutely indis- 
"(Cama SERNCE OFFICER) pensable. For the Directorate, on behalf 
 eeteeo) of the Minister and the Department, | can 
| on however, give assurance that the services 
made possible by the people of Canada 





| 





| a through organizations working so splendid- 
|__Conteens | ly together will be utilized wherever 
| orewded treug | Canada’s men may be located in such a 
ot ) CARA es - =: San) (anes OF COLDS) way as to provide the utmost efficiency and 


economy in operation in the cause for 
which they are intended 





A typical recreational hut, in camps 
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FAMILY WELFARE DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE MUNICIPAL COMMITTEES 
SOCIAL AGENCIES FOR VISITING FAMILIES 
__| [AUXIUARY SERVICES MO. 12 SS eee 
CHAIRMAN | CHAIRMAN CENTRAL COMMITTEE SUPERVISORS 
EDUCATION BOARD REPRESENTING ALL ORGANIZATIONS WAR SERVICES 
[= 
RECREATION VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS a 
Sports Liaison Entertainment ty a Adopted Homes | | Field Comforts | 
Officer ‘Liaison Officer Knights of Columbus | i= 
| Representing Units Representing Units Canadian Legion niehe Ladies 
i Salvation Army Committee Auxiliaries 
Writing and Libraries | Army € Navy 
Reading Rooms i an wg . ee 
—I City Club ure rganizarions urniture 
[ Huts || _—_ Facilities Fomily Wertere Committee 
Board of Trade 
B.POE 
Plays « Concerts Masons 
Library Board 
City Councs/ 
Schoo/ Boards ladies Auxiliaries Rotary Club 
Kiwanis Club fair Board Ministerial Assn. 
| Young Mens Club Order Eastern Star Brownies 
L.0.8.A. Cub Packs 1.7 Guild 
Pioneer W. (Hebrew) A.C.T. Travellers Daughters of England 
Graduate Nurses Women Teachers Assn. War Veterans Council 
¥WC.A lions Club Military /nstitute 
Boy Scouts Community Council Ukranian Womens Club 
University Womens Club Young Mens Board of Trade Overseas league 
loca/ Council of Women Victorian Order of Nurses St. John's Ambulance Assn. 











DISTRICT OFFICER COMMANDING. 
MILITARY DISTRICT N° 5 


I 
REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
LEVIS AND LA MARTINIERE AUXILIARY SERVICES ISLAND OF ORLEANS 


L 


QUEBEC'S COORDINATING 
COUNCIL OF WAR SERVICES 

Liaison Officers | | Liaison Officers Correspondence with | Ways £ Means 

from all Units | | from all Units Friendless Soldiers | | Committee 


—_ 
RECREATION |ENTERTAINMENT] | COMFORTS 
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Ladies’ Aux. 
of Units 


Huts and | | Liaison Officers | | Liaison Officers} | Family Welfare 
Canteens | | from all Units | | from all Units | | Registry 
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Pooled Writing and Socials | | Concert Parties Field Hostess Personal | | Demobilization and Studies 
Equipments | | Reading Rooms in Barracks | | Comforts Service Services Rehabilitation Committee 
L 
Golf ¢ Tennis Clubs Club Privileges Units’ 
Privileges Representative 
; VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS * 
a 
Asse Catholique dela Jeunesse Canadienne Knights of Columbus 
Canadian Red Cross Society Salvation Army 
Canadian legion War Services /nc. St. Vincent de Paul Society 
Can. Association for Adult Education Kiwanis Club 
Can. Veterans Asse of Canada ( Unit No. 33) Little Theatre Group of Quebec 
Council of Social Agencies Ligue Catholique Féminine 
Committee representative of a// Catholic Women’s league 
ladies’ Auxiliaries to Units S. Jean Baptiste Society 
1.0. D. E. ¥. M.C.A. 
Provincial Education Department V.W.C.A. al 
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THE CLIMATE OF THE MARITIME 


PROVINCES 


by D. F. PUTNAM 


Tre Maritime Provinces comprise an 
area of 51,000 square miles, lying 
between 43° and 48° north latitude. The 


surface is varied; much of north-western 
New Brunswick is more than 1,000 feet 
above sea-level, with isolated points above 
2,000 feet. Mt. Carleton, 2,700 feet, is the 
highest peak. Another highland region is 
the immense and practically flat-topped 
Cape Breton Plateau which rises almost 
sheer from the sea to an elevation of 1,200 
feet. The Cobequid Range in Nova Scotia 
and the southern highlands of New Bruns- 
wick also contain elevations above 1,000 
feet. The eastern and central parts of New 
Brunswick, the northern part of Nova 
Scotia and all of Prince Edward Island are 
lowlands. The most important valleys are 
those of the St. John River and some of its 
tributaries in New Brunswick, and the 
Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia 

Records have been kept by the observers 
of the Meteorological Service of Canada 
lor Over sixty years at some stations, and 
this study has been made largely from their 
published records (2), (10), (11). Unpub- 
lished data were made available also 
through the kindness of the officials at the 
Central Office in Toronto. The stations 
at which these records were made are shown 
in Figure |, and in Figure 2 the chief phys- 
iographic features of the area are por- 
trayed 

Winds 

\t mainland stations the winds, for the 
most part, are of moderate velocity, aver- 
aging five toeight miles per hour in summer 
and ten to twelve in winter; off-shore 
islands, however, sometimes have monthly 
average velocities of twelve to thirty miles 
per hour. The direction of the prevailing 
wind varies with the season. In Figures 3 
and 4 are shown wind roses for the winter 
and summer months. At most stations the 
prevailing winter wind is north-west or 


south winds are of greatest frequency. In 
the spring there is a high frequency of 
north-east winds which delay the season 
considerably 


Temperature 
In so far as plant life and human activity 
are concerned, temperatures probably con- 
stitute the controlling climatic factor in 
the Maritime Provinces. The accompany- 
ing charts give isotherms of selected month- 
ly and annual figures 
Mean Annual Temperatures, shown in 
Figure 5, range from 45°F. on Sable Island 
off the southern coast of Nova Scotia, to 
34°F. at Plaster Rock in Northern New 
Brunswick. The more elevated parts of 
the latter region are colder, but no records 
are available 
January Mean Temperatures, Figure 6, 
may be taken as representative of mid- 
winter conditions in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. They range from 5°F. in Northern 
New Brunswick to over 30°F. on Sable 
Island, about six times what one would 
expect on the basis of latitude. In New 
Brunswick January is |°-2° colder than 
February, but in Prince Edward Island 


and Nova Scotia February is equally 
cold, and at some stations even |1°-2° 
colder 


\pril Mean Temperatures, Figure 7, range 
from 31°F. at Plaster Rock, to 40°F. in the 
Annapolis Valley and south-western Nova 
Scotia. On Prince Edward Island, April is 
2°-3° colder than the nearby mainland; 
while at Glace Bay on the eastern shore of 
Cape Breton Island it is just as cold (33 °F.) 
as at Dalhousie in Northern New Bruns- 
wick. In both cases, cold easterly winds 
are responsible for maintaining low tem- 
peratures 

July Mean Temperatures, Figure 8, do 
not vary nearly so much as those of the 
winter months. The open sea and the 


west, while in summer south-west and _ interior highlands both have a mean of 
2) Connor, A. J., Meteorological Tables. Canada Year Book. 47-76, 1931 
10) Meteorological Service of Canada. Reports 1870-1915 
(11) Meteorological Service of Canada. Monthly Record of Meteorological Observations 1916 


Fig. | Locations of meteorological stations 
Fig. 2 Topographic relief. 


(After Ganong, and Dominion Topographical Surveys). 
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THE CLIMATE OF 


60°F. while protected lowlands such as 
the Annapolis Valley and the central part 
of New Brunswick have a mean of 66°F 
July is the warmest month, except in 
Southern Nova Scotia where August is 


equally warm, and on Sable Island 3° 
warmer 

October Mean ‘Temperatures, Figure 9 
vary from 40°F. in Northern New Bruns- 
wick to 52°F. on Sable Island. Coastal 
points, throughout, are several degrees 


warmer than inland stations 

Viean Annual Range, Figure 10, the 
difference between the means of the warm- 
est and coldest months, ranges from 35 °F 
on Sable Island, and 36°F. at Yarmouth 
Nova Scotia, to 57°F. in Northern New 
Brunswick, giving a good index of contin- 
entality of climate 

Mean Daily Range of Temperature, in 
general, is the difference between day and 
night temperatures. In the tropics it is 
often much greater than the mean annual 
range. It varies somewhat from month 
to month, usually being greatest in summer 
and least in late autumn. In Figure 11 is 
shown the normal annual mean daily range, 
calculated by averaging the monthly 
figures. Physiographic control is _ here 
plainly demonstrated, the highland interior 
having a range of 24°F., the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
14°F., and Sable Island, in the open ocean, 
only 10°F 

Extremes of Temperature In Figures 12 
and 13 are shown the highest and lowest 
temperatures ever recorded. The range is 
greater in New Brunswick than in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. The 
record high, 103°F., occurred at Rexton, 
Nepisiguit Falls, and Woodstock ; while the 
lowest, -52°F. was at Chipman. Central 
New Brunswick has experienced tempera- 
tures of 100°F. at all stations; while all the 
north-western stations have, at one time 
or another, had records of less than -45 °F 
Windsor and Collegeville, in Nova Scotia, 


have recorded 100°F. and 101°F., while 
92°F. is the highest record at Charlotte- 


town, Prince Edward Island. No part of 
Prince Edward Island or Nova Scotia has 
ever had temperatures below -40°F. In 


1) British Meteorological Service 


(14) Putnam, D. F., and L 


Fig. 3 Directional frequency of winds in winter. 
Fig. 4 Directional frequency of winds in summer 
Fig. 5 Mean annual temperature (°F.). 
Fig. 6 January mean temperature (°F.). 


Meteorok mic al Glossary 
J. Chapman, The Climate of Southern Ontario 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
general, August 1935 was the warmest 
month on record, and February 1934, the 
coldest 


The Growing Season and Frost-free Period 


[he term ‘growing season obviously 
refers to that period in which plant growth 
occurs; it should not be confused with the 
‘frost-free season , the period in which no 
frost damage is experienced. Strictly 
speaking, each plant has its own growing 


season; but, on the basis of botanical 
research with ordinary crop plants, the 
British Meteorological Service (1) has 


adopted 42°F. as the critical temperature 
limit. The date on which the mean tem- 
perature reaches this value in the spring is 
taken as the beginning of the growing 
season, and the autumn date on which it 
falls to the same level is regarded as the 
close. Figure 14 shows the _ beginning, 
Figure 15 the end, and Figure 16 the length 
of the season during which temperatures 
are high enough for crop growth. This 
period varies from less than 150 days in 
Northern New Brunswick to more than 
190 days in Southern Nova Scotia 


Ordinary farm crops are able to with- 
stand some frost in the growing season, but 
to the grower of tender horticultural crops 
the frost-free period is all-important. Accur- 
ate data on this subject are scarce, for only 
a few stations have kept consistent records 
Dr. A. H. McKay, for many years Super- 
intendent of Education in Nova Scotia, 
collected a great deal of such phenological 
observations, but they have never been 
carefully analysed. To overcome this dif- 
ficulty, probable frost dates were calculated 
according to the method first used in the 
description of the climate of Ontario (14) 
where it was found that the average frost 
date is approximately that on which the 
mean temperature is equal to the mean 
daily range plus 32°F. Figures 17 and 18 
show the average dates of the last spring 
and first fall frosts, and Figure 19 shows 
the length of the frost-free period. It is 
well to remember, however, that frost dates 
may vary as much as three weeks on either 
side of the average 


London, 1930 


Scientific Agriculture 18: 401-446, 1938 


Fig. 7 April mean temperature (°F.). 

Fig. 8 July mean temperature (°F.). 

Fig. 9 October mean temperature (°F.) 

Fig. 10 Mean annual range of temperature (°F.) 
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THE CLIMATE OF 


The chief controls influencing the occur- 
rence of frost are topography and distance 
from the sea-coast. Interior highland areas 
in both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
may expect the occasional frost in any 
month; stations on the shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence may expect to remain free 
of frost for about four months, while on 
the Bay of Fundy and Atlantic coasts it 
may be somewhat longer. Local topo- 
graphic relief is important. In the Anna- 
polis Valley frost damage may occur in 
orchards on the floor of the valley while 
those on the slopes of the North and South 
Mountains may escape without injury 
Ganong (5) states that the early settle- 
ments of New Brunswick were characteris- 
tically located on ridges in order to escape 
the frosts which were common on the low 
ground 

Precipitation 

[he rainfall of the Maritime Provinces 
is, in most years, quite adequate for the 
requirements of all vegetation which can 
exist within the thermal limits; in fact, it 
may at times be regarded as excessive. One 
of the chief reasons for the heavy precipita- 
tion in the Maritimes is their location at 
a point near which practically all the 
cyclonic storms of North America leave the 
continent. Consequently, the area is the 
constant meeting place of warm moisture- 
laden air from the southern latitudes with 
chilling air masses from the northern in- 
terior of the continent 

Vean Annual Precipitation The mean 
annual precipitation shown in Figure 20, 
varies from 34 to 57 inches at different 
stations. The chief variation is from north 
to south or rather from the inland areas of 
the continental regime to the coastal areas 
where marine influences are most potent 
Thus, Northern New Brunswick receives 
35 inches or less, and the Bay of Fundy and 
the Atlantic coasts 45 inches or more. Sable 


Island has an annual mean of over 50 
inches. The chief agricultural regions, 


including the Annapolis Valley, the St 


5) Ganong. W. I 


Section 11, 3-185, 1904 


Fig. 11 
Fig. 13 Lowest temperature on record (°F.). 


Origins of Settlements in the Province of New Brunswick 


Normal annual mean daily range of temperature (°F.) 
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John Valley, the central and eastern parts 
of New Brunswick, the northern part of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, all 
receive very close to 40 inches of pre- 
cipitation annually. 

Snowfall As shown in Figure 21, snow- 
fall decreases from north to south. In 
Northern New Brunswick the winters are 
long and cold, all of the area receiving over 
100 inches of snow. The Bay of Fundy and 
the Annapolis Valley receive between 70 
and 80 inches, while the south shore of the 
mainland with the exception of Halifax, 
receives less than 70 inches. Eastward, in 
Cape Breton, snowfall is heavier and 
reaches about 100 inches. Seaward, it 
decreases rapidly, Sable Island having an 
average of only 46 inches per annum. Since 
ten inches of snow is equivalent to one inch 
of rain, it follows that, in Nova Scotia, 
much of the winter precipitation falls as 
rain 

Seasonal Distribution The _ precipita- 
tion is fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the year; in the northern parts the summer 
half-year receives slightly more than does 
the winter half, while in Nova Scotia the 
reverse is true, the cold half of the year 
receiving about one-third more than the 
warm half. The important consideration 
from a biological standpoint is the amount 
received in the growing season. Figure 22 
shows the distribution for the warm half of 
the year, (April-September inclusive). It 
agrees remarkably well with that of the 
whole year. The distribution for the three 
summer months (June-August) varies from 
8.5 inches in the Annapolis Valley to 13 
inches on the south shore. Most of the 
important agricultural areas receive from 
9 to 10 inches of rain in the summer, which, 
under prevailing temperature conditions, 
is quite adequate 

Droughts The criterion of drought varies 
greatly according to temperature, but in 
most mid-latitude countries, any month 
which does not receive more than one inch 
of rainfall is to be considered a dry month 
In Figure 23 is shown the number of dry 


Trans. Royal Society of Canada 


Fig. 12 Highest temperature on record (°F.) 


Fig. 14 Beginning of the growing season based on the average date on which the mean temperature reaches 


42°F. 


Fig. 15 End of the growing season based on the average date on which the mean temperature falls below 42°F 
Fig. 16 Length of the growing season taken as the average number of days during which the mean tempere- 


ture remdins above 42°F. 
Fig. 17 
Fig. 18 


The average date of the last killing frost in the spring. 
The average date of the first killing frost in the autumn 
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months which might be expected to occur 
in the growing season (May-September 
inclusive), during a period of fifty years 
[he drought areas occur in Northern New 
Brunswick, the Annapolis Valley, Prince 
Edward Island and Cape Breton Island 
[here seems to be no correlation with mean 
precipitation, but the fact that most of the 
area need not expect more than one dry 
summer month in five years is an indication 
of the reliability of the rainfall 


Rainy Days Not only are the annual 
and seasonal distribution and reliability 
important, but also the amount which falls 
in a single rain and the length of time be- 
tweenrains. Some measure ofthese factors 
is obtained when the number of rainy days 
is known. The normal annual number of 
days with a precipitation of .01 inch or 
over is given in Figure 24. lo a certain 
extent it agrees with the map showing total 
precipitation. [he greatest number of 
rainy days is found along the south shore 
of Nova Scotia where there are over 150 
per year, or three and a half days for each 
inch of precipitation. In central New 
Brunswick, where there are less than 100 
days of precipitation, the ratio is two and 
a half to three days per inch of rain. In 
the north there is a tendency for the 
summer to have more rainy days than the 
winter, whereas in the south the opposite 
is true, which is in agreement with the 
seasonal distribution of total precipitation 


Thunderstorms 


In the Maritime Provinces the incidence 
of precipitation is not closely related to 
that of thunderstorms since their frequency 
is rather low and their distribution erratic 
No map of thunderstorm prevalence has 
been prepared but the following points are 
of interest. Summerside, Prince Edward 
Island, with an average of 12.4 days per 
year, has the highest record, followed by 
[fruro, Nova Scotia, with 11.0 and Frede- 
ricton, New Brunswick with 10.8. As a 
rule, the greatest number occur in July 
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but at some stations August has just as 


many, and in a few cases even more 
Relative Humidity 
[he effectiveness of rainfall depends 


upon the rate of evaporation, which, in 
turn, is conditioned by the prevailing rela- 


tive humidity, the normal annual distri- 
bution of which is shown in Figure25. The 
figures are high, especially along the 


Atlantic Coast where they range between 
85 and 90 per cent; and it is only in the 
interior of New Brunswick that they fall 
below 75 per cent 


Cloudiness and Bright Sunshine 


[he interior of New Brunswick with its 
lower relative humidity, has also relatively 
clear skies, with less than 55 per cent 
cloudiness. With the exception of the 
Annapolis Valley, nearly all of Nova Scotia 
has over 60 per cent cloudiness, rising to 
75 per cent at the eastern end of Cape 
Breton Island 

Only a few stations are equipped with 
sunshine recorders and since they are 
grouped in a rather small area, general 
isopleths cannot be drawn. Fredericton, 
with 43 per cent, has the highest record, 
the seasonal range being from 33 per cent 
in November to 50 per cent in August. At 
Wolfville the range is from 24 per cent in 
December to 54 per cent in August. On the 
whole, August receives the most sunshine 
and December the least. The growing 
season receives about 45 per cent of the 
possible bright sunshine 


Fog 


[he ‘Banks off the shores of Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia are among the most 
foggy regions on the globe. Stone (16) in 
his discussion of fog regimes has shown 
that the North Atlantic has a summer 
maximum and a winter minimum. Nan- 
tucket, for example with 90 foggy days in 
a year has an average of 15 in July. A good 
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Fig. 19 The average length of the frost-free period in days. 


Fig. 20 Mean annual precipitation in inches. 
Fig. 22 


Fig. 23 The frequency of summer drought in fifty years. 


not exceed one inch). 
Fig. 24 The average number of rainy days per annum. 


Fig. 21 Mean annual snowfall in inches 


Average rainfall during the six months, April to September inclusive, in inches 


(A dry month is one in which the rainfall does 


Fig. 25 Mean annual relative humidity (average of the monthly means) 


Fig. 26 The average number of foggy days per annum. 
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description of fog and ‘thick weather 
conditions in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
region is given by Middleton (12) from 
whose paper some of the material for this 
section has been derived 

Figure 26 shows the number of foggy 
days per year in different parts of the 
region. Point Lepreau and Partridge Island 
in the Bay of Fundy and Mauger Beach 
near Halifax have about 90, while Liver- 
pool, Halifax and Yarmouth have 70-80 
Sable Island is also very foggy. Most of 
these stations agree with the regime in 
having a summer maximum but toward 
the north-east spring fog becomes more 
frequent 

Interior points have much less fog, few 
places having more than ten days per year 
In central New Brunswick, most of the fogs 
occur in the fall. The Annapolis Valley 
has about ten foggy days per year, about 
equally divided between spring and fall, the 
summer fogs of the Bay of Fundy being 
excluded by the North Mountain, though 
often they may be seen piled along its crest 
Northumberland Strait is very free of fogs, 
having less than ten days per year, but in 
the northern part of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence there is a great deal more foggy 
weather with a tendency to a late spring 
or early summer maximum 

Middleton (12) states “there is a marked 
diurnal variation of fog everywhere, greater 
in summer than in winter, with the max- 
imum frequency usually in the morning and 
in any case before noon. On the coast, east, 
south-east and south winds are most fre- 
quently associated with fog. © 


Climatic Regions 


On the basis of the charted data the 
Maritime Provinces can be divided into 
nine climatic regions : Northern New Bruns- 
wick, Southern New Brunswick, Bay of 
Fundy, Prince Edward Island, Northern 
Nova Scotia, Annapolis Valley, Southern 
Nova Scotia, Eastern Nova Scotia and 
Sable Island. Thus, together with the two 
upland areas, there are eleven climatic 
regions represented in Figure 27. The 
following paragraphs will contain brief 
discussions of each region 

Northern New Brunswick This area 
includes a plateau, cut by deep valleys, 
surrounding the central highlands, and a 


12) Middleton, W. E. K 
land, as It Affects Aviation 
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portion of the coastal lowland to the north- 
east. It is a region of short, warm summers 
and long, cold snowy winters. The mean 
temperature for the coldest month is 8°F ., 
and for the warmest, 64°F., a mean annual 
range of 56°F. The growing season (above 
42°F.) is about 160 days, and the average 
frost-free season only about 90 days 

In spite of a heavy mean annual snow- 
fall (105 inches) the mean annual precipit- 
ation is only 35 inches, which is less than 
that of any other region in the Maritime 
Provinces. The three summer months are 
the wettest, receiving 10.14 inches of rain, 
which is more than that received by any 
other region except the Atlantic shore of 
Nova Scotia. The summer rainfall, how- 
ever, is erratic and droughts may occur 

In spite of a fertile soil, most of the 
land is still under forest ; the dominant trees 
are conifers, balsam fir, spruce and pine; 
white cedar is plentiful in some districts 
owing to the calcareous nature of the soil 

Agriculture is limited to the growing of 
short season crops and hardy varieties. The 
area is one of the most successful potato 
regions in the world 

Central Highlands The Central High- 

lands have elevations up to 2,700 feet, and 
the whole area is above 1,000 feet. Ganong 
(6) reports that minimum temperatures in 
July average about 9°F. lower than at 
Chatham or Fredericton. Frosts are to be 
expected every month in the year. There 
is also some evidence to show that heavier 
precipitation may be experienced in the 
highlands. The forest is more largely 
coniferous than in the adjoining lowlands, 
while, because of exposure, some of the more 
elevated peaks are barren of tree growth 


Southern New Brunswick The central 
and eastern lowlands are all below 500 feet 
in elevation, while the southern uplands 
have small areas above 1,000 feet. The 
summers are warm. Fredericton has a 
July average of 67°F. Winters are cold, 
(January 13°F.), although not so severe as 
in the north. Spring begins moderately 
early (April 26) and advances rapidly, but 
frosts may be expected until June | or later 
The advance of cold weather is also relativ- 
ely rapid save in the narrow strip along the 
shore of Northumberland Strait. The frost- 
free season averages about 113 days. The 
St. John River at Fredericton is open for 
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Fig. 27 Climatic Regions 


navigation for approximately seven and 
one-half months (7), the record for 85 years 
showing the shortest and longest seasons to 
have been 196 and 250 days respectively 

The mean annual precipitation (38 
inches) is greater than in the north, the 
extra moisture coming in the fall and winter. 
The normal snowfall (96 inches) is rela- 
tively heavy except in the south-east part 
of the region 

[he season is sufficiently long and warm 
for most of the common varieties of the 
general farm crops grown in Canada; frost 
hazard, however, precludes the growing of 
tender crops except in the St. John Valley 
where considerable acreages are devoted to 
fruits and vegetables 

Halliday (8) includes this region in the 
central Acadian Forest. In the south and 
west, hardwoods, such as beech and maple, 
are dominant, while in the Miramichi 
Valley and along the east coast, conifers 
prevail because of soil conditions 

7) 
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On the Duration of Open Water on the Saint John River 


A Forest Classification for Canada 


The Bay of Fundy The Bay of Fundy 
lies in a funnel-shaped depression between 
the North Mountains of Nova Scotia which 
rise 600-700 feet above sea-level, and the 
southern hills of New Brunswick, which are 
about twice as high. The land area includ- 
ed in this climatic region comprises a 
narrow coastal strip together with Grand 
Manan and other islands in the bay 

Summer is cool, July and August both 
averaging 61°F., while the winter average 


of 21.5°F. is milder than that of inland 
points; the mean annual temperature 
(41.6°F.) is also higher. The growing 


season of about six months is little longer 
than that of the inland region, but the 
average frost-free season (160 days) is more 
than six weeks longer 

Mean annual rainfall varies from 40 to 
44 inches. Fog is frequent; Point Lepreau 
has an average of more than 90 foggy days 
per year, more than half of which occur in 
the three summer months. The vegetation 
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resembles that of the Atlantic shore of 
Nova Scotia. Ganong (3) (4) has recorded 
some interesting observations about the 
raised bogs which are common in the region 

Prince Edward Island The topography 
of Prince Edward Island is that of a gently 
roliing lowland. The climate resembles 
that of Southern New Brunswick but is 
more uniform, since no part of the island 
is more than a few miles from the sea 

[he annual temperature curve is almost 
ideally symmetrical. January and Feb- 
ruary have almost the same temperature 
(16°F.), so have July and August (64°F.) 
September (57°F .) is just as warm as June, 
while the temperatures of late fall and early 
spring are almost identical. Summer is 
warm, but seldom hot, the highest tem- 
perature ever recorded being 92°F Che 
lowest temperature ever recorded was 
-27 °I [emperatures above 42°F. are 
experienced for six months, and the frost- 
free period is 145 days 

[he mean annual precipitation is about 
40 inches, spring and summer receiving 
slightly less than fall and winter. There 
are about 140 precipitation days in a year 
and the mean annual relative humidity 
is fairly high (83 per cent). Mean annual 
snowfall (80 inches) is the same as that of 
the Bay of Fundy region 

[he natural climax vegetation of the 
island is a mixed forest in which the chief 
coniferous species are red spruce and balsam 
fir, while sugar maple seems to be the most 
uniformly distributed deciduous species 
Most of the island is occupied by farms 
[he potato is the chief commercial crop 

Northern Nova Scotia Topographically 
this region is far from uniform. A lowland 
plain borders Northumberland Strait, wid- 
est at the west in Cumberland County, and 
tapering to a point eastward in Antigonish 
From Cape Chignecto to Cape George, 
with few interruptions, stretches an upland 
ridge with summits above | ,000 feet. South 
of the ridge are the extensive lowlands of 
Hants and Colchester, and a somewhat 
similar lowland in Pictou and Antigonish 
Higher land occurs again in the southern 
parts of Hants and Pictou Counties. The 
climate, therefore, may be expected to 
differ somewhat between the low coast and 
the high inland areas 

The northern coastal area is distinctly 
milder than the interior upland to the south, 
the variation in mean annual temperature 
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being about 3°F. This is the coldest part 
of Nova Scotia in the winter; February 
(18.1°F.) is slightly colder than January, 
and a large part of the region has experi- 
enced temperatures of -35°F. Summer 
temperatures are not excessive, the July 
average is about 64°F., while an extreme 
of 101 °F. has been recorded once, (College- 
ville, August 19, 1935). The growing 
season opens slightly before that of Prince 
Edward Island and closes at about the 
same time; but, owing to a greater daily 
range of temperature, the frost-free period 
is much reduced, especially at inland 
stations. In this respect the season is 
similar to that of New Brunswick, but is 
open for a few days longer in the autumn 

In general, the precipitation increases 
southward, the greatest difference being in 
winter precipitation. The averages for the 
district are: annual, 41.9 inches; summer, 
half-year, 19.14 inches; winter, half-year, 
22.74 inches. The average number of 
precipitation days per year is about 120 

The forest contains a mixtures of 
conifers and deciduous trees; maple, birch 
and beech are more apt to be dominant on 
well-drained uplands, while the lowlands 
have a large percentage of red spruce and 
balsam fir (8) 

This is one of the best general agricul- 
tural areas in the Maritime Provinces 
General farm crops, especially forage crops, 
do well. Pastures are good and the region 
is essentially a dairy district 


The Annapolis Valley A long narrow 
lowland with steep slopes rising 400-600 
feet on either side, the Annapolis Valley is 
climatically the most favoured part of the 
Maritime Provinces. The mean annual 
temperature is 43° F. with a mean annual 
range of 42°F. (February 22°F ., July 64°F.) 
The western end is slightly milder in winter 
and cooler in summer. Extremely low 
temperatures are infrequent, -25°F. has 
been recorded once at Middleton, and other 
stations have records ranging from -21 °F 
to -5°F. The highest temperature ever 
recorded (Windsor, August 19, 1935) was 
100°F. The first district to warm up in 
spring, it has a growing period of 196 days, 
from April 22 to November 3, with a frost- 
free season of 145 days 

The mean annual precipitation (39.| 
inches) is about the same as that of Prince 
Edward Island and Southern New Bruns- 
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wick but the summer half-year (17.1 
inches) is somewhat drier 

Snowfall averages about 72 inches. The 
average number of precipitation days per 
year is 127, and the sky is somewhat less 
cloudy (57 per cent) than the rest of Nova 
Scotia. Relative humidity is moderately 
high (78 per cent); foggy days are rare in 
comparison with the nearby Bay of Fundy, 
but some ground fog occurs at night 

The Annapolis Valley is a noted apple 
growing region, producing one-third to one- 
half the commercial crop of Canada. The 
advantages would seem to be chiefly cli- 
matic, for the deeply podzolized soils have 
little natural fertility 

Southern Nova Scotia This is the mildest 
and most humid part of the mainland. The 
mean annual temperature is 44°F. with a 
range of 39.9°F. (February 23.5°F., July 
63.4°F Mean temperatures above 42 °F 
are experienced for about 200 days per year 
with an average frost-free period of 143 
days. Mean annual precipitation for the 
region is 50.6 inches of which 14 per cent 
falls as snow, the average snowfall being 
about 72 inches. Lhe rainfall is very 
reliable, the mean variation in the records 
at Halifax being only 7.5 per cent. In 60 
years there have been only six menths with 
less than one inch of rain. Most rain falls 
in the winter half-year (27.8 inches), 
October, December and January each hav- 
ing about five inches. Coast stations aver- 
age about 159 rainy days per year; Halifax 
has 169, 47 of which occur in the three 
winter months. The average rainfall for a 
24-hour period is .32 inches but days with 
four to five inches have been recorded. The 
heaviest rainfall for a single month was 
15.0 inches, in October 1896. Relative 
humidity is high (85 per cent), with little 
variation throughout the year. The area is 
covered by coniferous forests with some 
admixture of deciduous species. Agriculture 
is poorly developed, both from lack of good 
soils and because of excessive precipitation 

Eastern Nova Scotia The chief reason 
for erecting a separate climatic region is 
that the eastern part of the province comes 
more directly under the influence of the cold 
Labrador current and experiences a much 


cooler and more backward spring. Summer 
and winter are also slightly cooler but 


autumn is almost as long and open as in 
any other part of the province 

Cape Breton Highlands The northern 
peninsula of Cape Breton Island consists 
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of a massive plateau rising to an average 
elevation of over | ,000 feet above sea-level 
No meteorological station is located in this 
area since it is practically uninhabited 
Nichols (13) who examined the vegetation 
in detail also made a few meteorological 
observations. One of the important factors 
is the great daily range of temperature, 
26°F. on the plateau as compared with 
15°F. at the sea-shore. Precipitation is 
probably as heavy as on the Atlantic Coast 
while snowfall is much heavier and remains 
longer on the ground. The humidity of the 
plateau is increased by the presence of fog 
and low-lying cloud banks which rest upon 
the summits while the lowlands remain 
clear. Frosts occurred 18 days earlier than 
on the lowland, and, undoubtedly, mav be 
expected in all months of the year. Max- 
imum temperatures may be a few degrees 
higher in the day time but the nocturnal 
minima are much lower 

lhe forest cover is predominantly conif- 
erous, balsam fir being the most abundant 
species. Other important trees are white 
and black spruce, paper birch and mountain 
ash. The forest floor, as in most of Nova 
Scotia, is moss covered. A large part of the 
plateau consists of barrens with heath or 
bog vegetation. Raised bogs are common 
here, as in other wet districts 


Sable Island Sable Island (44°N., 
60°W. approximately) is a huge sandbar 


whose only inhabitants are the government 
employees who man the lighthouse and 
life-saving stations. Its climate is of inter- 
est as an example of the effects of marine 
influences 

The mean annual temperature is 45°F 
with a range of 35°F. (February 28°F., 
August 63°F.). The highest temperature 
ever recorded was 86°F ., the lowest -3°F 
Spring is very backward, the average date 
of the mean of 42°F. being May 8. On the 
other hand, the temperature does not fall 
below this figure until November 24, giving 
a growing season of 200 days; the average 
frost-free season is about the same length 
because of the narrow mean daily range 
(10°F.) 

The mean annual precipitation is 51.1 
inches of which 21 inches falls in the 
summer half-year. November, December 
and January have over 5.0 inches each, 
most of which falls as rain, the average 
snowfall being only 46 inches 
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[here are no forests on Sable Island 
(15), the high winds being fatal to tree 
growth. Beach grass is the most abundant 
plant and serves as forage for the famous 
Sable Island ponies. Cranberries form the 
only exportable crop 


Summary 


Because of their peculiar location, the 
Maritime Provinces have _ considerable 
regional climatic variation Cyclonic 
storms control the weather. In winter they 
pass along the southern border inducing 
invasions of cold air from the interior, while 
im summer they pass to the north, drawing 
in warm air from the south and south-west 

In general, Northern New Brunswick 
has a somewhat continental climate with 
great daily and seasonal ranges in temper- 
ature and fairly uniform rainfall. Southern 
Nova Scotia and Sable Island, on the other 
hand, are under marine influence and have 
less range in temperature and greater rain- 
fall, especially in the winter months. Con- 
tinental or landward regions usually have 
an earlier spring than marine locations, but 
the latter have a more prolonged and open 
autumn 


September 1940 


Two areas, the Central Highlands of 
New Brunswick and Northern Cape Breton 
are elevated enough to warrant their 
Separation as distinct climatic regions but 


unfortunately systematic data are not 
available 
From the evaluation of the factors 


depicted on the charts, influenced somewhat 
by other geographical considerations, the 
Maritime Provinces have been divided into 
eleven climatic regions:—1, Northern New 
Brunswick; l-a, Central Highlands; 2 
Southern New Brunswick ; 3, Bay of Fundy; 
4, Prince Edward Island; 5, Northern Nova 
Scotia; 6, Annapolis Valley; 7, Southern 
Nova Scotia; 8, Eastern Nova Scotia; 8a 
Cape Breton Highlands; 9, Sable Island 
The regional averages for most of the 
characteristics dealt with in this paper are 
set forthin Table 1. The regional variation 
of each factor, of course, can best be 
obtained from the charts 

A rapid visual means of presenting the 
outstanding climatic data, viz., temperature 
and rainfall is the hythergraph devised by 
Taylor (17) and used with telling effect 
by Huntingtonet al. (9). In Figure 28 the 
hythergraphs are given for each of the 


TABLE 1. AVERAGE REGIONAL CLIMATIC DATA 
Northern | Southern Bay of Prince Northern |Annapolis) Southern | Eastern Sable 
New New Fundy Edward Nova Valley Nova Nova Island 
Brunswick! Brunswick Island Scotia Scotia Scotia 

Mean annual temp I 37.0 40.2 41.6 40.7 41.4 43.3 44.0 41.6 45.0 
Jan. mean temp I 8.1 13.3 19.5 16.8 18.7 22.6 24.4 21.3 30 € 
April mean temp I 34.3 38.0 38.9 35.7 37.7 40.2 39.5 35.5 37.4 
July mean temp I 64.0 65.5 61.5 64.8 63.9 64.1 63.4 62.1 59] 
Oct. mean temp I 42.3 45.5 46.9 46.8 46.8 48.7 48.8 47.6 $2.3 
Mean annual range i 55.9 §2.2 42.0 48.7 45.8 42.3 39.9 43.2 34 € 
Extreme low I 47 .( 52.0 30.0 27.0 37.0 25.0 32.0 40 0 30 
Extreme high F. 103.0 103.0 96.0 92.0 101.0 100.0 99.0 99.0 8.0 
Extreme range F. 150.0 155.0 26.0 119.0 138.0 125.0 131.0 139.0 89.0 
Mean daily range I 22.0 20.0 16.0 15.0 19.0 17.0 18.0 17.0 10.0 
Beginning of the growing 

season Ma 6 |Apr 6 |Apr 26 |May 3 |Apr 29 |Apr 22 |Apr 24 |May © |May & 
End of the growing season Oct 15 (Oct 25 (Oct 29 |Oct 30 (Oct 31 iNov 3 Nov 10 (Oct 31 | Nov 24 
Av. length of growing season 

(days) 162 182 186 180 185 195 200 178 200 
Date of last spring frost June 10 |May 30 |Ma 8 (May 20 |June 4 ‘May 20 |Ma 22 |June 4 (May 8 
First fall frost Sept. 10 |Sept. 20 |O 15 |Oct 12 |Sept. 30 [Oct 12 Oct 12 |Oct 7 INov 24 
Length of frost-free period 

days 9] 113 160 145 118 145 i43 125 200 
Mean annual precipitation 

inches) 15.0 38.9 43.2 39.9 41.9 39.1 50.6 50.9 $1.1 
Mean annual snowfall 

(inches) 105 Om 80 80 72 72 72 75 4 
Average rainfall, Apr. | 
Sept. 30 (inches 18.17 18. 33 19.11 18, 39 19.14 17.10 22.82 23.00 20.92 
Average rainfall June, July 

Aug. (inches) 10.14 9.48 9. 56 9 ol 9. of 8.90 11.30 11.25 10. 43 
Mean annual rel. humidity 73% 77% 80% RIN 78% 78% B5% 83% 909, 
Mean annual cloudiness 54% 55% 59 63% 65% 572 62% 74% 70% 
Average no. of rainy days per 

year 114 113 130 140 117 127 145 141 151 
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regions outlined. They show clearly the 
variation in climatic type from the great 
temperature range with uniform rainfall of 
Northern New Brunswick to the much 
smaller range of temperature and great 
seasonal variation of rainfall on Sable 
Island. It is easily seenthat the agricultural 
regions, Southern New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Northern Nova 
Scotia and Annapolis Valley, are those in 
which more moderate or intermediate 
conditions prevail. Any undue inclination 
toward either the bottom (coldward) 
margin of the graph, or toward the right 
(wet) side, is an agricultural handicap. It 
is true that structure and soils are also 
responsible for the agricultural develop- 
ment of the four regions mentioned; on the 
other hand, Northern New Brunswick has 
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good soils but development has _ been 
retarded by the cold climate 

In conclusion, let it be stated that 
isopleths of average conditions tell but half 
the story. Climate is not static. A com- 
plete understanding of the climatology of 
any region can come only with a study 
of the range and frequency of the various 
values which go to make up the averages 

Note on the construction of Hythergraphs 
[he hythergraphs in Figure 28 are based 
on the averages of the monthly means for 
all the stations in the region. A further 
modification of the originators technique 
has been used, the values being calculated 
on the basis of the international average 
month of 30.4 days, a method which has 
the advantage of bringing February into 
line with the average per diem winter 
conditions 
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by KEES VAN HOEK 


MODERN HOLLAND 


Editor's Note: To Mr. Kees Van Hoek’s article, written before the occupation of Holland, 
Mr. F. E. H. Groenman, Minister of the Netherlands, Ottawa, has kindly supplied an Appendix 


= me it was something like the return 

of the native. For, though | was born 
and bred in Holland, | left it in my early 
twenties to seek my fortune in that world 
of its own, Fleet Street, under another 
tongue. Long years of absence sharpen 
the wits, and as I saw Holland last summer 
it was with the eyes of a foreigner, but 
with the mind of one taught in his youth 
to understand it all 

Even in so small a fatherland, for it 
comprises barely nine million acres, there 
are many ‘petites patries as the French 
affectionately call a native province. A 
Hollander never quite comprehends how 
one could feel an affectionate patriotism 
towards half a continent or call a hundred 
million people ones compatriots, to him 
that is a contradiction-in-terms. Holland 
now, strictly speaking, is only two provinces 
out of the eleven of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. There are the Frisians in 
the north-east with“a spoken dialect 
nearer to English than to Hollands: the 
Zeeuwen, natives of the Province of Zeeland 
are another type altogether: to suggest on 
your envelope that any city in the south 
of the Netherlands is in “Holland” is 
to risk an indignant snort over such 
palpable ignorance Yet they all are 
Hollanders though there are wide diver- 
gencies of religion and _ characteristics 
between the carefree chatty Catholic 
Limburger and the care-worn dour Cal- 
vinist from the shores of the Zuider Zee 

But the designation, Holland, will 
always stick to the Netherlands in a manner 
in which Prussia could never represent the 
whole of Germany, or even the Home 
Counties, England or the United Kingdom, 
for the two provinces of North and South 
Holland are the most characteristic regions, 
being the only low-lying part of the 
country. The central province, Utrecht, is 
hilly and merges imperceptibly to the 
eastern and southern provinces into the 
adjacent German and Belgian countryside 
With their plains of peat, heather and pine 
trees, from which the painter Mauve and 
his school drew their inspiration, they are 
beautiful, but not typical in their moors 
and sand-drifts with flocks of small sheep 
['ransformed by artificial fertilizers, un- 
inhabitable great swamps are now model 


farms. The association, started by private 
initiative to bring waste grounds into 
cultivation, is now preserving the last 
remnants as a natural reservation! 
The Holland provinces fulfil all the 
wonders of our picture books, live up to 
our imagination. It is the land of prover- 
bial flatness, but a flatness of panoramic 
grandeur, lying well below sea-level; not 
only the sea but the rivers themselves have 
to be kept in bond by dykes. Even the 
rainwater has to be drained by a complex 
system of ditches and canals. [The thatch- 
ed and hooded windmills with their 
creeking wheels are no mere picturesque 
affair, they are there to draw off the water 
If the Hollanders hold that God created 
the world, they add a mental reservation 
that they themselves created Holland 
One has, indeed, only to look at maps to 
see that most of it, even some centuries 
ago, Was swamp and vast inland lakes, so 
near to the present generation that the 
greatest Netherlands statesman living, Dr 
Colyn, was born on a farm where his 
father was the first settler on the bottom 
of the once immense Haarlem Lake. As 
far back as the Middle Ages the Hollanders 
have been at this peaceful conquest of the 
water, from which a highly autonomous 
communal co-operation has grown, super- 
vised by the Central Government in what 
must be a unique State Department 
anywhere. One of the eleven members 
of the cabinet at The Hagueis ‘Minister 
van Waterstaat — let us roll out its full 
quaintness in what would be its equivalent 
English term, Secretary of State for Water 
Tothis day, this incessant reclaiming goes 
on; Holland grows steadily. The many 
islands of the Province of Zeeland swell 
some acres in size every year, and every 
year the distance between the _ north- 
eastern coast and its surrounding ring of 
islands grows less. The most spectacular 
conquest is, of course, that of the ‘late’ 
Zuider Zee, for it no longer exists, pushed 
back to Yssel Lake as its coast-line now 
is. The enormous dyke, begun in 1926, 
is one of the greatest technical wonders 
of our age. Nineteen miles long it holds 
a double railway track and _ spacious 
roads. It separated the Zuider Zee from 
the North Sea; once isolated, the retrench- 


Top left:—The Betuwe is a district between the big rivers, a land of rich soils famous for its orchards. 


Doeser photo 


Left:—A corner of the inland harbour of Dordrecht, at the confluence of big rivers. 


Photo by van Agtmaal 
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ment of polders began. Yet it was a real 
sea, aS many travellers will remember in 
disgust, with steamers and storms. As 
recently as 1918 the Island of Wieringen 
was considered so isolated and unapproach- 
able that it was the safest spot to intern 
the ex-Crown Prince of Germany. To-day 
it is a hill in well tilled pastures with rich 
harvests. The greatest triumph is not 
merely this winning of territory, but the 
taming of its brackish soil for intensive 
cultivation. Similarly, outsiders are apt 
to realize only the achievement of the 
dykes; it is little compared with the miracle 
of maintaining what has been so vigilantly 
won, for it means unrelenting acumen, toil 
and watchfulness. A great Netherlands 
author, a man born and bred on polderland, 
has written its epic (translated in English), 
Herman de Man's ‘Growing Waters 

It is this menace of the water ever 
present in Holland which clever military 
engineers can turn into an invincible ally 
at a moment's notice, should destiny will it 
Holland proper is an endless vista of water. 
It is the delta of Europe's big rivers, the 
Rhine, the Meuse, the Scheldt, cutting 
deep into the landscape, almost like vast 
estuaries. Hence the highways of traffic 
are those of the water—an incessant stream 
of barges, up to eight thousand tons 
capacity, with the loads of a whole train 
in their capacious bellies, river police and 
grocer and milkman dashing hither and 
thither in their motor-launches. From the 
sea-arms and the big rivers run the canals 
which used to take the place of roads, 
endlessly cutting up the landscape; ditches 
everywhere take the place of hedges; the 
drawbridge replaces the gate on a Holland 
farmstead. As a budding reporter | have 
seen the utter immobilization on a winter 
night when the dyke of a minor river 
broke and flooded a country district; the 
desperate attempts to save the cattle over 
the only cross-country dyke left intact; the 
pathetic sign of “Careful Driver: School” 
just sticking its chin out of the all en- 
circling water; the Burgomaster who fried 
eggs with me in the attic of the Town Hall 
which we had perilously reached from a 
step ladder on a wherry 

The heavy clay of the soil has made the 
finest pasture land for famed live stock. 
Holland cows, in their black and white 
and red and white, are not mere cattle; 
they are full blown dignitaries and dow- 
agers, with pedigrees, who realize not only 
their usefulness but also their decorative 
propensities and who act their part accord- 
ingly 
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There they pose in the landscape, a 
horizon so open and wide that one can see 
the end of the earth. The dewy air has 
given it a transparent light, with colours 
almost as clear as enamel but never gaudy, 
luscious green pastures, golden sands, red 
buildings. The light of Holland is not 
that of its greatest genius, Rembrandt, for 
his chiaroscuro was neither day nor night, 
but the light of his own imagination; it 
is the light of Vincent van Gogh who even 
when he worked amidst the soft pastel 
colours of France had his imagination dyed 
for ever with the light of his native land 

Light again is what characterizes the 
Netherlands town. Everything is built in 
warm red brick, not merely houses and 
factories, but also public buildings and 
cathedrals with their high timbered vaults 
like the bulging hull of a merchant vessel 
Even the streets are paved with brick 
And round the many wide windows of 
every Holland facade is the gay white seam 
of the woodwork. There are hundreds of 
these towns, with their girdle of quiet 


waters, their turreted gates, their step- 
gabled Town Halls and Weigh Houses, 


canals where our streets are, with restful 
trees, tall and leafy, mirroring in the 
water, disturbed now and then by the 
tuck-tucking of bustling barges with 
churns of milk or thousands of pots of 
flowers, from sweet peas to rhododendrons 
For most traffic in Holland still goes cheaply 
and efficiently by water. The Holland 
town has a cleanliness unmatched any- 
where; the Holland housemaid not only 
washes weekly the facade of her house, 
but even scrubs the stretch of pavement in 
front of it. Whereas the English have their 
homes barricaded off the public thorough- 
fare by a stone wall or a thick hedge or a 
forbidding railing, in Holland the house 
goes over into the street, is part and 
parcel of it 

Walk through these streets some 
evening. Ihe ever reposeful rhythm of 
Holland life is then at its summit. The 
night chimes ring from the lace silhouetted 
steeples over the darkened canals, now 
bottomless pools of the dreams of centuries. 
The curtains before the windows of the 
houses remain open. One can look in 
freely, no one will take it amiss. They are 
of a cosiness which brings homesickness to 


the mind of the traveller. One sees 
substantial furniture, yet graceful and 


stylish, which is the wedding gift to every 
new couple, the warm tone of the heavy 
carpet and draperies, the low-hanging lamp 
with its ornamental shade casting a pool 





of light on the central table, leaving just 
a glimpse of the porcelain and copper 
around the wall which still delight the 
Holland housewife. Most of the houses are 
built of huge wooden piles driven in the 
ground by steam hammer (some 14,000 
alone support the Royal Palace at Amster- 
dam), to prevent their sinking away in the 
marshy soil. Once the foundation is laid, 
the most is made of the site. A steep 
staircase leads to the self-contained upper 
story for which the furniture has to be 
brought in through the wide windows 


Just as these interiors still look like 
Vermeer s, so Holland has not changed 
markedly in national type. Only fashion 
has changed crinolines into slacks and the 
men wear Eden hats instead of the ruffled 
paraphernalia of Laughing Cavaliers. | 
realized this one afternoon when | was walk- 
ing through one of the loveliest museums 
of Europe, that old world mansion which 
the City of Haarlem has dedicated to the 
genius of its greatest son, Frans Hals. One 
recognizes oneself and one’s friends among 
the regents, syndics and housewives on 
those seventeenth century canvases 

The Hollander of to-day runs true to 
his type. His sturdiness #% not coarseness 
He believes in comfortable living. The 
Holland housewife fills her monumental 
polished anthracite stove and never lets 
it go out during the winter months 
The Hollanders pay equally careful atten- 
tion to their palate. What is amazing is the 
enormous variety which centuries of good 
living have evolved. The cosy Holland 
Café, where one reads one's newspaper or 
watches the passers-by, or the more typical 
Holland tavern with its penthouse, do not 
merely offer Lager Beer and Gin. There is a 
bewildering choice of completely different 
local liquors in their tempting individual- 
istic bottles. Or look—should you be a 
teetotaller into the window of a baker's 
shop. I counted on the price list ten 
different varieties of white bread, seven 
of brown, three of black and fourteen 
different sorts of rolls. And, of course, you 
will find every one smoking cigars, the mild 
Sumatra flavour, of which the average 
Hollander can, and does, smoke a dozen a 
day,—the student on his way to college 
the butcher boy on his daily round, the 
monk reading in his monastery garden, the 
street sweeper picking up dead leaves with 
his pole 


Top:—Cheese is still sold in the old way. A typical 
scene in the Weighing House of Alkmaar. 


Centre:—Holland’s system of canals combined with 

sail-powered, capacious barges make for cheap transport 

Bottom:—A farmstead in Friesland, north-east province 

of the Netherlands from which the famous Frisian 
cows come 
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The glory of Old Holland which will never fade 





Quay and townhall of Veere in the province of Zeeland 


From here townsmen set out and discovered Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania 


\nother aspect of modern Netherlands 
life is the bicycle. Tax returns show that 


there are close to three million in daily 
use, which makes one bicycle to every 
three Hollanders, including old-age pen- 


sioners, baby in arms and the Royal family 
But then, every one bicycles even the 
Queen occasionally when she goes to visit 
an old retainer in a back street, parking 
her vehicle against the window sill. Young 
couples court on bicycles, once married 
they take their babies and dog out in a 
wicker basket attached to it. The nun 
pedals to her hospital as does the brass- 
hatted general to GHQ. There are un- 
broken streams to and from. schools 
factories or offices, at eight and twelve, two 
and five, for every one, thanks to his 
bicycle, goes home for lunch, which, by the 
way, consists entirely of bread “furnished , 
as the Hollanders say, with any variety of 
meat, sliced very thin, which brings out 
the flavour. But let us come back to all 
this bicycling, it helps one to deduce the 
national character. For what is bicycling ? 
It is sitting whilst pedalling at ease, moving 
along steadily without exertion or fuss 
every one looking after himself on a most 
individualistic vehicle. There you have the 
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Photo by van Agtmaal 


national characteristics in a nutshell: going 
along quietly and steadily with physical 
habits so orderly that the world thinks of 
them as phlegmatic. Perhaps that charac- 
teristic made Thackery pay his fine 
compliment “I feel that a Dutchman is a 
man and a brother 

Speaking of people, how does modern 
Holland react to the change of style as far 
as its traditional colourful local dresses go ? 


[hey are still to be seen, but they grow 
rarer. On the island of Marken, gaudy 


bodices may be seen and in and round the 
little fishing port of Volendam, sheepskin 
headgear ; but all this is purposely left intact 
for the tourist National costumes live 
elsewhere. Zeeland women, handsome and 
sturdy, with their many-stringed red coral 
beads round their shapely red arms, the 
Frisian women with their solid gold scull 
caps underneath the dainty lacework of 
their bonnets, are verily true to national 
tradition. So are the fishermen with their 
capacious patched-up breeches, hardy navi- 
gators whose trawlers fish as far away as 
Norway and the Irish Sea, and whose fresh 
herring —"‘sea banquet’’— are eaten from 
barrel-waggons in the public streets. But 





the peasantry move along with modern 
times. [They have their associations of 
past-pupils of agricultural and _ horticul- 
tural schools; most girls have been to 


domestic colleges Co-operative move- 
ments have given them a development 
both economically and culturally, of a 
standard unsurpassed anywhere, equalled 
only in Scandinavia. Notwithstanding the 
vast preponderance of jsmall holdings—only 
one per cent has more than 125 acres! 
intensive and many sided cultivation has 
made them well off. The town, are every- 
where so near at hand that there is no 
reason for a flight from the land 

One has to keep in mind, however, that 
commerce and industry are the main 
props of modern Holland's economic life 
How else could approximately nine million 
people live comfortably on such a small 
territory fully one-fifth of which is 
perpetually under water Only twenty 
per cent make their living by agriculture 
another twenty per cent through commerce 
and shipping and forty per cent in industry 
[his in itself is a modern miracle, for the 
has few raw materials and little 
wealth 


country 
mineral 


Yet by a highly specia- 





Nowhere is Netherlandish landscape so typical as along the River Zaan 
the cheesemaking centre, and the graceful spire of the old cathedral 


a 





Drawbridge of the townlet of Edam, in 


Photo by van Agtmaal 
lized, highly graded trade, it has conquered 
foreign markets. Its shipbuilding is in 
full swing of busy riveting all along the 
main waterways; ocean liners of 30,000 
tons are built and fitted out entirely 
from home industry. Holland has not only 
industries connected with its huge colonial 
resources, such as the vast oil, margarine or 
rice hulling factories, but blast furnaces and 
aeroplane factories. Not merely great cap- 
ital wealth but a very high standard of 
education, particularly in technical science, 
has turned Netherlands industries into 
concerns catering for the whole world, 
whether they be weighing scales, artificial 
silks, electric bulbs, medical implements or 
radio sets, of which it produces one-fifth 


of the total world output What was 
before the Great War an_ insignificant 
country town, Eindhoven, has, during 
the last twenty years, been turned into 
a colossal industrial city through the 
genius of the brothers Philips It was 
via Eindhoven that the Empire was 


linked up to hear the message of King 
George V after he recovered from his 
serious illness in the late twenties. Such 
achievements are perhaps the greatest 
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revelation for the traveller through modern 
Holland 

The principal railway lines are all 
electrified with half-hour services, so that 
the sale of the one time best-seller, the 
railway guide, has dwindled away, but it does 
not matter, when you arrive at a station 
there is always another train very soon 
[he once almost dainty green railway 
engines with shining brass helmets on their 
backs are now only to be seen in the country 
districts. Streamlined Diesels have replaced 
most of them. Modern roads have been 
drawn with concrete lines along a ruler 
over railways, rivers and canals. Horse 
traffic has almost disappeared. Aeroplanes 
bring the cut flowers—Hbolland’s specialty 
from where the sand of the dunes mixes 
with the heavy river clay, and _ the 
daintiest fruits, grown underneath the 
hundreds of acres of the completely hot- 
house covered Westland, to London, 
Paris, Scandinavia, in fact as far as the 
luxurious hotels of the Riviera and Egypt, 
by the thrice-a-week 6,000 mile long 
Netherlands flying service to the East Indies 

If one ponders the history of this 
country, that unequalled struggle for in- 
dependence of a handful of cities against 
the then mightiest power in Europe, Spain, 
one beholds a great Empire which rose 
on watchfulness and courage alone. When 
New York was New Amsterdam and the 
red, white and blue flew from Cape Town, 
Ceylon and Brazil, when Netherlands voya- 
gers named Australia New Holland, andNew 
Zealand after one of their own provinces, 
no small nation could expect to keep this 
world in liege. But it has retrenched its 
undiminished energies in being, as Royal 
words have so proudly phrased it, “Great in 
everything in which a small nation can be 
great. As such it has kept up the tradi- 
tions of its schools of painting. Unique 
in their simplicity and domesticity, paint- 
ings, made to hang in the home, now hang 
in specially built museums which are 
homes instead of mausoleums. Modern 
masters include Joseph Israels in the life and 
sorrows of fisherfolk, the three brothers 
Maris with the pastoral moods of their 


(1) These picturesque windmills have the very practical 
purpose of keeping the meadows drained, for all these 
pastures are well below sea-level 

K.L.M. air photo 


(2) The gigantic dyke, 18 miles long, which dammed 
the Zuider Zee 


(3) Twenty years ago this was the bottom of the sea, 
to-day through reclamation, it forms the rich pasture 
lands of the Wieringermeer 


(4) Wieringen was the desolate island on which the 
German Crown Prince was interned in November, 
1918. To-day the sea between Holland and the island 
has been drained and this is one of the stately farm- 

steads on what was once the bottom df the sea 
Photos 2-3-4 by Maaskant 





landscapes, and Vincent van Gogh, who, in 
hishonesty of purpose, his purely emotional 
prompting, is more than any one a linear 
descendant of Rembrandt. Artistically the 
new generation has found its ground in a 
modern school of architecture which, after 
its growing pains in glass, iron and con- 
crete, is more and more returning to the 
true tradition of the country, very modern 
but very typically national all the 
same. Holland has never had slums or 
dreary workmen s quarters; it is far ahead 
to-day in having solved the problems of 
town-planning. Beauty is evident in every- 
day buildings, the flat, the bungalow, the 
school, the hospital or factory with effects 
of gaily coloured glazed bricks; ponds and 
pergolas. Flowers are everywhere, in the 
window sills of government buildings, in 
big stone containers on the railings of 
bridges 

Is it to be wondered then that the 
average Hollander is level headed, that 
excesses of communism or fascism found 
no soil to breed. Under democracy by 
which every school, college or university 
is open to poor and rich alike, just as equal 
hospital treatment is charged by the State 
according to the taxes one pays, it has 
achieved the best education and the finest 
health service with a death rate which 
stands at nine per 1,000 and which has 
brought the modern scourge of tuberculosis 
down to five per 10,000. 

Yet all this has not changed Holland 
essentially. Only a few of its cities have 
died gracefully, as did Veere in its hollow 
below the high dykes, once as famous over 
the seven seas as Venice. Busy Zeeland 
holds its weekly market round the florid 
Gothic Town Hall of Middelburg lhe 





The townhall of Hil- 
versum is the finest 
example of modern 
Netherlandish archi- 
tecture, wide and 
spacious, built entire- 
ly of small glazed 
yellow bricks. . 


MODERN HOLLAND 


Hiague is one of the most outstanding 
capitals of Europe with the quiet opulance 
of its sylvan forests a stones throw from 
the thirteenth century courtyard of the 
Counts of Holland, to-day, parliament 
buildings Amsterdam show the huge 
bulk of sea liners looming up over the 
very roof of its renaissance Central 
Station The so-called Véilles Mortes 
along the Zuider Zee have solved the 
problem of living out of their age. Alk- 
maar still has its wild revel of coloured 
cheeses, the chimes of its Weigh House ring- 
ing merrily as the cheeses roll swiftly down 
the hatches into the waiting canal boats. 

The Diesel trains slide like greased light- 
ning past the villages on the River Zaan with 
their brilliantly painted green wooden cot- 
tages under shady groves of trees. Life 
throbs throughout the country—along the 
fakes of Friesland, the magnificent drives 
of Gelderland, the old churches of Brabant 
or the uttermost south of Limburg, its 
population increased a hundred fold by 
the gigantic State-owned mines. Even in 
Delft, the most typical of Holland towns, 
with the high cobbled bridges over the tree- 
enclosed canals where the Princes and Kings 
of Orange, the hereditary heads of the 
Netherlands for the last four hundred 
years, sleep underneath the tall spire of 
the Old Church, life goes on, wedded 
now to industry and a famous Technical 
University with 2,000 students. They have 
bicycled out of old-world Delft and built 
harbours in Valparaiso, dykes in China, 
irrigation works in the Indies. That is the 
spirit of modern Holland, accepting the 
new without shedding the old, true to 
proved traditions with genuine fondness, 


















From the University Town of 
Nymegen one can almost look 
over the arm of the Rhine into 
Germany 
Photo by van Agtmaa 


Amsterdam is the Venice of 
the North, with its canals and 
thousands of bridges 

Phot Eherhardt 
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vet ahead of every device of our stream- 
lined twentieth century 


* * * 


[he above article is now of special 
interest because it shows how entirely 
peaceful my country was when all of a 
sudden it was transformed into a German 
armed camp. We have tried to resist 
and for that we had to lay our peaceful 
nature aside and fight as hard as the enemy 
who was bent on overwhelming us. He 
did overwhelm us after having killed and 
maimed between 100,000 and 200,000 of 
our people, soldiers and civilians alike, and 
now most things to an outsider would, | am 
sure, look peaceful and quiet again. But 
it is the peace ol the prison house and the 
temper of the Hollander has changed so 
much that, according to reliable reports 
emanating from the German authorities 
themselves, the bombing of military objec- 
tives by the British Air Force is more 
soothing to him than the deadly stillness 
that has followed in the wake of German 
occupation. This of course is most galling 
to the Germans, who from time to time 
after an English bombing raid on some 
German military base in Holland, repeat 
the bombing, but direct it against some 
non-military objective in the neighbour- 
hood, informing the people by radio that 
this is another sample of British reckless- 
ness 

We Hollanders abroad can do very 
little to influence the fate of our country 


Though Amsterdam is 
the Capital, the Hague 
is the seat of the Court 
and of the Government 
Government Buildings 
over the Court pond 

Phot van Agt 
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MODERN HOLLAND 


except by supporting with all our heart 
our cause and that of our Allies 

But we can still uphold the traditions of 
our nation in that part of the Netherlands 
which lies outside Holland itself. [It must 
be stressed that the Netherlands East 
Indies, Surinam (Netherlands Guiana) and 
Curacao are, like the territory in Europe, 
separate parts of the Kingdom, so that 
enemy occupation of a larger or smaller 
area in one of these parts has no legal 
effect on the other parts 

No Monroe principles are therefore 
affected by the German occupation of 
Holland. No transfer of sovereignty is 
contemplated. Even if Holland were cut 
off from its Overseas Territories for a long 
time, the latter could go on living their 
own lives as entities recognizing a common 
sovereignty but otherwise distinct 

[his sovereignty is the highest authority 
concerned in determining the status of 
Netherlands Territories, but apart from 
that, the idea of their administration or 
ultimate disposition being discussed with- 
out their consent leaves out of account the 
stage of self-government at which they have 
arrived. It is unthinkable that the fate 
of the Netherlands Indies, Surinam or 
Curagao should be decided with there 
legislative bodies having no voice in the 
matter, unless of course the countries 
taking such action intended to resort to 
force [his each Netherlands Territory 
concerned would resist to the best of its 
ability 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Charles Camsell, C.M.G., B.A., LL.D., Deputy 
Minister of the Department of Mines and Resources 
and Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, who 
contributes “My Home Town’ in this issue, has 
been President of the Canadian Geographical 
Society since its inception in 1929. He received his 
education from Manitoba, Queen's and Harvard 
Universities and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In his article he vividly portrays life 
in the land of his birth, Fort Liard, Northwest 
Territories, then Canada’s most northerly outpost 
S. C. Ells, also well known to our readers, illustrates 
the text with his ever realistic pen and ink sketches 


Brigadier W. W. Foster, DS.O., V.D., is 
Director of Auxiliary Services of the Department of 
National Defence \ veteran of the first Great 
War, in which he rose from Captain of the 2nd 
C.M.R.’s to C.O. of the 52nd Battalion and finally, 
to Commander of the %h Infantry Brigade, he 
served with distinction, winning the D.S.O. and 
two Bars, the French Croix de Guerre, the Belgian 
Croix de Guerre and five mentions in despatches 
\t the outbreak of the present war he was chiel 
constable of Vancouver 

Brigadier Foster is immediate Past Dominion 
President of the Canadian Legion of the British 
Empire Service League, a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Chairman of the International 
Committee of the Mount Legan Expedition and a 
Director of the Canadian Geographical Society 
He has served as Honorary A.D.C. to three Gov 
ernors-General, the Duke of Devonshire, Viscount 
Byng of Vimy, and Earl Bessborough. He was 
made Brigadier in May 1939. Brigadier Foster's 
three sons are on active service 








D. F. Putman, Ph.D., B.S.A., native of Nova 
Scotia, is a graduate of both Nova Scotia and 
Ontario Agricultural Colleges, later taking his 
Ph.D. at the University of Toronto. He has been 
engaged in agricultural research in the Maritimes 
British Columbia and Ontario. In “Climate of the 

Life | Maritimes” in this issue, Dr. Putnam summarizes 

- in text and accompanying charts the results of three 
begins at years work. His technical training combined with 

SIXTY field work and his experience as a lecturer in the 

Department of Geography, University of Toronto 

| provide a happy combination to furnish readers with 

an authoritative and useful presentation of a subject 

fundamental in the economic development of the 
Maritime Provinces 





= Kees Van Hoek, newspaper correspondent,and 
| lecturer, who contributes “Modern Holland”, was 

born in The Hague in 1902. In 1922 he went to 

London as correspondent of Amsterdam ‘“‘Tijd”’, 

later representing the same paper in the United 

States. In 1928 he toured Canada writing a series 

0 of articles on Netherland emigrants. Following this 

and until the outbreak of the War he became a 


Special Correspondent, writing exclusively in the 


English language. He has contributed to such 
publications as the Daily Telegraph, Christian 
Science Monitor, Atlantic Monthly and the Dal- 


HEAD OFFICE - MONTREAL) housie Review. He has several books to his credit, 
—e among these being a biography of the present Pope 
and *“Men and Might’ containing a study of the 
late Sir Robert Borden whom he met in Ottawa 
and Geneva. Since September last Mr. Van Hoek 
has lived in Dublin, contributing a daily column in 
Ireland's leading newspaper “Irish Independent 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Australia A study in warm environments and 
their effect on British Settlement by DR. GRIFFITH 
raYLor. Methuen & Company, London. 21S net 

Dr. Taylor is Professor of Geography at the 
University of Toronto. He formerly held a similar 
appointment at the University of Sydney and was 
also Physiographer in the Commonwealth Weather 
Service for many years. Dr. Taylor belongs to 
the new school of geographers whose text is, that 
man is “conditioned by his environment’, and who 
include within the term geography, not only the 
physical aspects of the world, but the effect they 
have on man: his activities, culture and develop 
ment. On this basis an exhaustive treatise on 
geography will cover every aspect, both physical and 
human of the area which it treats. In this book on 
Australia Dr. Tayler gives us not only a detailed 
study of the geography of the Commonwealth but 
touches on its history and national economy, and 
gives an interesting commentary on the differentia 
tion between the Australian and the other English 
speaking nations of the world, which is already, in 
the short century and a half since the first settle 
ment, becoming so marked , ” 

[he book is in s me measure intended as a text 
book for students of geography but will have a more 
important place in the world of books as a pains- 
taking and authoritative study of this part of the 
Empire whose unsettled vastness lies so close to the 
teaming populations of Asia. Dr. Taylor through 
his long residence iry Australia is pre-eminently 
fitted to handle the subject which he treats in a 
racy, personal style which is both interesting to read 
and easy to follow The book is heartily recom- 
mended to all Canadians who are interested in their 
sister Dominion on the other side of the world, whose 
history and economy differs so sharply from our 
own, but with whom we share a common heritage 
of language, thought and free institutions 


Inner Asian Frontiers of China by OWEN LATTI- 
MORI American Geographical Society New 
York $4.00 

In reading this book it is at no time clear whether 
it is intended to be history or geography. Perhaps 
it can best be described as historical geography which 
is concerned equally with the physical aspects and 
inhabitants of China's frontiers and with the tides 
of conquest and invasion which have flowed back- 
ward and forward across them for three thousand 
years of recorded history. China's frontier regions 
include the homes of the Tartar hordes whose high 
tide of conquest was stopped only in the centre of 
Europe and the Turkish tribes which later on 
subdued Asia Minor and Eastern Europe and are 
now represented by modern Turkey, as well as 
many another tribe and people whose names are 
scarcely known in Europe but who have written 
red pages in the history of raid and invasion in Asia 

Mr. Lattimore brings to the task of describing 
these turbulent border lands, a lifelong familiarity 
with Chinese affairs coupled with a long residence 
in China, and travel and research over the actual 
districts which he describes. He speaks Chinese, 
Mongolian and Russian, and has delved deeply into 
the great mass of Chinese literature, as well as the 
more recent works of European historians, scientists 
and explorers. The resultant book is a scholarly 
exposition of his subject, amply documented with 
references and notes which in addition is written 





EMERGENCY 
CALL! 


A Challenge to Canadians 


From the shores of our Motherland 
comes an appeal for help which no true 
Canadian can fail to heed. While we 
live in comfort, death drops on that 
embattled island. The need for Red 
Cross assistance is urgent. Our sons 
and brothers are over there. On land, 
at sea, in the air, they face death daily. 
We must be prepared to help them 
when they are sick or wounded. 


Red Cross help is needed on behalf of 
soldier and civilian alike. Hospitals 
and hospital equipment, surgical sup- 
plies and dressings, ambulances and 
X-Ray equipment will be needed. 
Overnight the need may become so 
urgent that lives may be sacrificed if 
help cannot be sent at once. 


Never before has there been so great a 
need for Red Cross assistance. This 
challenge to humanity must be answer- 
ed. Give to the Red Cross. Give to 
the utmost NOW! 


EMERGENCY CALL FOR $5,000,000 
COMMENCES SEPT. 23 


CANADIAN 
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Black & White’s Popularity Has 
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The custom of serving wine on all appropriate occasions is 
accepted nowadays by those who appreciate and understand 
the art of true hospitality, and here in Canada we are particu- 
larly fortunate in the high quality of the vintages produced 
in our own country —as typified by Bright's. The reason 
is Bright’s are now growing certain varieties of grapes in 
their own vineyards which are cultivated exclusively by 
them. You'll find Bright’s wines richer in satisfying, delicate, 
true wine flavor, because Bright’s draw upon Canada’s 
largest vineyards—their own exclusive property—in making 
and blending Bright’s wines. In addition, the 


tremendous capacity of their wineries (4% million 
It's Always Been Smart to 


gallons) ‘means that Bright's is never bottled Drink Bright's Wine— 

until it is properly aged. Now it’s the Thrifty 
Thing to do . . . Try 

THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR AGE Bright's Wine To-day 
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IN CANADA IT'S BrightS= WINE 
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